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2i6                         "INSULAR MISSIONS":

lately (1796) been conquered by England. The Dutch, as men-
tioned in a former chapter,* had forced Protestant Christianity
upon the people, by subjecting Buddhists, Hindus, and Bornanists
alike to heavy civil disabilities; but they had honestly en-
deavoured to provide religious ministrations for them, building
churches and supporting clergy and schoolmasters. The British,
of course, restored religious liberty; and though the first governor
did seek to continue the official patronage of religion, this policy
was soon abandoned. The people quickly perceived that their
new rulers cared little what religion prevailed; and whereas in
1801 there were 342,000 Singhalese and 136,000 Tamils who
professed Protestant Christianity, in ten years more than half of
these had gone back to Buddhism or the Tamil devil-worship.
" Government religion" had been thrown off, and the Dutch
churches were going to ruin. The Society, however, was thinking
of Ceylon before these apostasies occurred, and regarded it as a
specially hopeful field. Moreover, there was no East India
Company there to exclude' or expel missionaries. The British
authorities, indeed, were fairly favourable. But Africa presently
filled all the field of vision, and Ceylon disappeared for a time
from view.

In 1810-11, two circumstances brought Ceylon once more
prominently before the Society. One was the publication of
Buchanan's Christian Researches in the East, which within two
years ran through twelve editions, and which gave much informa-
tion about Ceylon. The other was the presence in England of
the Chief Justice of the Island, Sir Alexander Johnston, an
admirable Christian man, who had on his own account employed
two Singhalese men to translate Bishop Porteus's work on the
Evidences of Christianity, and who earnestly pressed the claims
of the comparatively new British possession upon the sympathy of
Christian England. On his return to Ceylon, he caused the first;
number of the Missionary Register (January, 1813) to be translated
into Singhalese, Tamil, and Portuguese, for circulation in the
Island; and he wrote to Pratt proposing a Church Missionary
Association there, and the sending of suitable native youths to
England for training. This latter plan was forestalled by the
Society resolving to send oat missionaries ; and it will be remem-
bered that the first two English candidates for whom ordination
had been procured, Greenwood and Norton, were at first designated
to Ceylon, and only diverted to India after they had actually
sailed.

Not till 1817 were there men actually available. But in that
year the first four were sent forth, Samuel Lambrick, Robert
Mayor,f Benjamin Ward, and Joseph Knight. Lambrick was a

* See p. 66.

f Mayor married Charlotte Bickersteth, sister of the G.M.S. Secretary,
and was the father of the three distinguished brothers Mayor, of St. John's,
Cambridge, one of whom became Latin Professor.